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especially illuminating and thoroughgoing. The author advocates, for the 
school system, independence of the other branches of city government. He 
would have as school-board members successful men of wide experience in big 
business organizations. These men should be chosen, not by wards, as has 
been too often done, but by the city at large, to represent the whole city. 
The board should be comparatively small. The school board, after determining 
the large policies, should leave the carrying out of their wishes to experts in 
each particular field. 

The superintendent must be a man in whom the board has confidence. 
When once he has been chosen, the board should allow him much freedom in 
directing the school system. The board should be essentially a legislative 
body and should leave to the superintendent, the educational expert, the task 
of devising means of carrying out their general policies, with the financial and 
moral support of the board. 

The superintendent should be not only an educational expert. The 
academic and professional training and school experience here prescribed are 
very nearly that which the better superintendents of the country have approxi- 
mated. But beyond this the author writes in some detail of the personal 
characteristics which are essential to a good superintendent. His personal 
contacts are more numerous and more varied than those of any other school 
officer, and it is certainly essential that he know how to deal with me — to 
conciliate, to lead, and to inspire. 

Part III represents an attempt to apply the administrative experience of 
cities to county and state school systems. The state, as well as the smaller 
units of administration, says the author, has much to learn from the cities, 
both in the matter of more centralization of control and support and in the 
eradication of bad politics from school affairs. 

Those familiar with Mr. Cubberley's earlier works will find few new ideas 
in the present volume. The book is decidedly worth while, however, in bring- 
ing together in one volume so comprehensive a treatment of the various phases 
of school administration. It will be of interest primarily to school boards 
and administrative officers and college teachers of school administration, but 
there is no one connected with the school system in any capacity, in the 
reviewer's opinion, who will not find some parts of the book interesting and 

helpful. 

Joseph Henry Johnston 
University of North Carolina 



Prevocational Education in the Public Schools. By Frank M. Leavitt 
and Edith Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. v 
+ 245. $1.10. 
"It is the purpose of this book to present in detail some of the school 

subjects, setting forth the methods which have been found to be measurably 
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successful, the objects which have been paramount in presenting the subjects, 
some of the concrete material which has been used, and references to sources 
of other similar material" (Preface). 

How well this purpose of the author's has been realized may be imagined 
from a glance at the table of contents. There are twelve chapters. While 
each is a valuable part of the whole you will find any one, read for the subject 
it covers, complete in itself, and rich in helpful suggestions in your work now. 
These chapters are: (i) "The Nature and Purpose of Prevocational Educa- 
tion"; (ii) "Prevocational Education a Natural Development of the School 
System"; (iii) "Vocational Education a Local Question"; (iv) "The Inaugu- 
ration of Prevocational Classes"; (v) "Personal Characteristics of Prevoca- 
tional Boys"; (vi) "Appropriate Subject-Matter for Prevocational Classes"; 
(vii) "Physiology and Hygiene"; (viii) "History"; (ix) "Science"; (x) "Eng- 
lish"; (xi) "Mathematics"; (xii) "Shopwork and Drawing"; "In Conclu- 
sion." An index is appended. 

While the authors point out unmistakably that prevocational education is 
primarily for the over-age or retarded pupil, the question constantly arises in 
one's mind, as he runs through the book, "Why should such excellent ideas, 
plans, and methods be limited to this one type of child ? " Their answer to 
this is: "It is neither desirable nor necessary to relinquish traditional prac- 
tices which are contributing so surely to the progress of many school children, 
but it is quite another matter to urge the adoption of different courses and new 
methods for that considerable group of children who do not succeed with the 
traditional work" — in other words, expediency. Yet if the vocational ideal 
and its educational opportunities as herein set forth are to arrive, they must 
be offered eventually to all children. 

In this connection the following quotations from chap, i, "Nature and 
Purpose," are of interest. "Prevocational work is intended to be as cultural 
and as inspirational as any of the regular school work for the children to whom 
it is given; but it is more valuable than the regular work as a preparation for 
the subsequent occupational experiences of these children, most of whom enter 
'vocations' at an early age; and it is a better and more attractive preparation 
for the vocational courses higher up than is the regular course for which it is 
substituted 

" Prevocational work, therefore, has come to have a clearly defined purpose, 
namely, to secure an adjustment of the 'system' to these vocationally minded 
pupils. They need the fundamental book subjects as much as the others, and 
if the 'bookish' way of teaching does not make its appeal strongly to them, the 
problem is to vitalize such work by devising other methods and by accepting 
different, though not necessarily lower, standards of attainment than those by 
which school work is usually measured 

"The new educational program provides for the bringing together in actual 
realization the necessity for hard work and the joy in its accomplishment 
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"When our high schools shall become thoroughly democratized, and when 
'secondary education' shall mean education appropriate for any and all normal 
children between twelve and eighteen years of age, it may well be that pre- 
vocational work will pass off the stage and that the term will no longer have any 
significance. For the present, however, 'prevocational' must stand for the 
symbol of liberality in providing, either in our upper elementary grades or in 
our high schools, appropriate types of educational activities for all children, 
and for a promise that such work will be administered in the spirit of justice 
and impartial sympathy." 

In chap, vi, "Appropriate Subject-Matter for Prevocational Classes," will 
be found the best possible statement of just how and upon what basis the sub- 
jects for a course for a prevocational class are to be selected. The answers 
given to this problem in any school system determine whether your pre- 
vocational work is but another readjustment in school time and material or 
real educational adjustment. 

The remaining chapters, each dealing in detail with one of the subjects of 
the curriculum, are simple and direct, based upon actual use in prevocational 
classes. 

For those who are accustomed to think of prevocational work as a sort of 
semi-industrial training course for ne'er-do-wells, chap, xii, "Shopwork and 
Drawing," contains much that will surprise them. For example, the opening 
paragraph: "While the shopwork in a prevocational course of study has con- 
siderable vocational value, its major purpose is inspirational rather than 
vocational, its function being to give education an atmosphere which seems 
more practical to the pupil, and which is more closely related to active adult 
life than is the work of the ordinary schoolroom." 

This excellent little book should reach a wide field of service. There is 
but one serious omission that will be noted by any one in the West: "Where 
is the girl in prevocational work?" With woman suffrage in every Western 
state, educational plans must make equal provision for both boys and girls. 
Doubtless the authors will later supply this need in another book. It would 
take another book to give the work necessary for the girls in prevocational 
education. 



Seattle, Wash. 



Ben W. Johnson 



An Introduction to School Hygiene. By W. B. Drtjmmond. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. x+237. $1.25. 
This very practical little book gives a simple and condensed statement 
of the methods of examination and common defects of school children, and of 
what can be done to correct them through hygienic measures. The feeding of 
children, outlines of work, rest and sleep, and the various types of both simple 
and serious nervous disorders are carefully discussed. The hygiene of exercise, 



